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Observations thereon by the Editor of the Far- 
mer, during an excursion through some coun- 
ties of that State, in the summer of 1820. 


TOBACCO. 


Near to Charlottesville, in Albemarle county of 
Virginia on the farm of one amongst the best Planters 
and most intelligent and valuable citizens of that 
state, | witnessed the infinite pains bestowed on the 
management of Tobaccc, and the curing and preserv- 
ing the fodder of Indian corn—in comparison with 
the practice of my own state in the same branches of 
Husbandry. I fortunately prevailed on him to give 
me the following sketch on the subject of Tosacco ; 
and as the time approaches when, according to the 
suggestions of my worthy friend, the provident Plan- 
ter may advantageously think of preparing his To- 
bacco beds, this memoir ought not to be longer de- 
layed, it ia therefore now submitted without fur- 
ther introducuon,—It is in my judgment one of the 
most valuable papers which has yet appeared in this 


Journal, 





Notes on the Cultivation and Management 
OF TOBACCO, 


From the plant bed to the prize—according to 
- the most approved practices in Albemarle and 
the adjacent counties in Virginia, 
Ist. OF THE CHOICE OF LAND FOR THE PLANT- 
BEDS AND MODE OF PREPARING IT. 


A rich virgin loam with a slight mixture of 
sand is ascertained to be the best soil for rais. 
ing tobacco plants. Such spots are indicated 
by the growthcf alder and hazle bushes in bot- 
toms and on the margin of small streams, and 
if the situation has the command of water for 
irrigation it is on that account tobe preferred 
the spot being selecied. the first operation is to 
burn it with a strong fire. For this purpose the 
growth of every kind is cut off, (not grabbed 
up) and the whole surface raked very clean. 
The burning should b done tefore Christmas, or 
as soon after as the weather will permit—and if 
done thus early it cannot be well too heavy, 
even bringing the soil to a hard cake.— Whe 
wonderful fertility imparted to soil by fice, has 
of late years been clearly proved and develop 
ed by various experiments in this and other 
countries, but judging from long established 

ractice, we suppose itis a fact that has been 
loos known to tobacco planters—that this fer- 
tiity is imparted Ly the fire, and no ways de- 
pendent upon the asles left by the process is 
clearly proved from the fact, that the same re- 
sults will ensue if the ashes are swept off en- 
tirely clean. Or take anothetpiece of ground 
of equal quality, cover it wilhas much or pore 
ashes, and prepare it in every respect similar 


jexcept burning, and plants cannot be raised in 
‘it. Hence the necessity and propriety of regu- 
lar and uniform burning, the want of which is 
always manifested by a diminutive yellow and 
sickly growth of plants in those spots not suffi- 
ciently acted on by the fire. 

After the ground becomes cool from burning 
the whole surface should be swept with a coarse 
twig broom to take out ‘h: coals—tIn this opera- 
tion some of the ashes will be removed but that 
is of no consequence—it should then be broken 
up about two inches deep with grubbing hoes, in 
which operation and in repeated chopings af- 
terwards with hilling hoes, all roots will be cut 
and finally got out with a fine iron tooth rake 
which will leave the ground in proper order to 
receive the seed, 

The most approved time for sowing is about 
the first of February, the beds previously pre- 
pared being suffered to lie and mellow by the 
frost and snows to that time. But it will do 
very well to burn and sow after that time, as 
late as the first of March, taking care not to 
have the heat so great.—The quantity of sved 
is as much as can be taken up in a common ta- 
ble spoon* for 100 square yards, and that in 
proportion. This quantity of seed should be 
mixed with about one gallon of clean ashes, aud 
half that quantity of plaister of paris, and the 
whole well incorporated, and then sirewed uni- 
formly over the bed at two operations, crossing 
at right angies to ensure regularity. Cabbage 
seed for early planting, Tomatoe Celery, and 
Lettuce seed may be sowed in small quantities 
with the Tobacco seed, without material injury 
to the growth of the plants. After sowing the 
seed the ground is immediately trodden over 
closely with the feet, and covered thick with 
naked brush. If the frost is severe from this 
time itis common to take off the brush some 
time in the month of March, b-fore the plants 
appear, and tread the bed again, and at the 
same time give the ground a slight dressing o! 
manure. The dung of fowls of all sorts, is 
svught after for tnis purpose, which being beat- 
en, 1s sifted over the bed through a coarse bas- 
ket or riddle. ‘The brush is then restored, and 
not finally removed until the leaves of the plants 
are half an inch in diameter; when the dress- 
ing of manure is again applied, taking care to 
wait the approach of rain for that purpo-e. Any 
grass or weeds that may have sprung up in the 
mean time are carefully picked out.—tn dry 
seasons. if the situation admits of it, the bed 
must be irrigated by training a small stream of 
water arouad the edge of it. If nut it should 





* This quantity of plant bed is generally consicler- 
ed under vod circumstances as sufficient to set ten 
thousand hills in good time. But the prudent plan- 
ter taking into consideration the casualties of fly, 
drought, &c willdo well to make a larger allowance. 
We know of nocertain remedy or antidote against the 





fly which destroy the early plants. 


he watered every evening with a common wa- 
tering pot, or pine bushes dipped in water and 
shook over the bed until sufficient moisture is 
obtained. 

Under acareful ohservance of this manage- 
ment, the plants according as the seasons have 
een favorable or not, will be fit to transplant 
‘rom the fifteenth of May to the tenth of June. 
A planter thinks himself lucky if he can get 
his crop pitched by the tenth of June. After 
that, the seasons are upcertain from the heat of 
the weather, and the chances of success for a 
crop prevarinus; though it has been known to 
succeed when planted the middle of July. 


Of the preparation of the Land, and cultivation 
of the Crop, 


The best Tobacco is made upon new or fresh 
land. Itis rare to make more than three suc- 
cessive crops upon the same ground, of which 
the second is the best, the Ist and 3d being 
about equal. But it is more common to make 
only two. ‘The new land, after all the timber 
and brush is removed, and the surface very 
cleanly raked is twice closely coultered as deep 
as two horses or oxen can pull. After this, 
hands with grabbing hoes pass regularly over 
the whole ground, and take up all the loose 
roots that have been broken by'the coulter which 
are heaped and burnt, or removed. One and 
sometimes two more coulterings are then given, 
and the same operation repeated with the grubs 
hing hoes, which leaves the land in proper order 
to be hilled—this is universally done in straight 
rows at th» distance of 3} feet apart, giving 
the same distance as near as the eye will per- 
mit the other way—in fresh land, that isto say 
for the second and third crop, the line of the 
‘riginal row, and even the locality of each hill 
should be preserved. Alter passing the coulter 
tvo or three times between each row, the hills 
should be made in the same place, the remains 
of the stalk and roots of the old plant bei-g first 
removed. itis supposed, from the excess of 
nitrous particles centained in tobacco, above 
inv other plant, that the partial decomposition 
of this stubble during the winter, imparts a dee 
gree of fertility to the spot which should net be 
lost by the d:ffusion and exposure of a general 
ploughing. [tis most advisable tou, that the 
hilling of new and fresh land, should be done 
as early in the spr'ng as possible, say three or 
four weeks before planting. This ailurds time 
for the hill to settle to a proper consistence and 
presents a more extended surface tu be acted on 
hy atmospheric influence, which perhaps is 
greater in the spring mouths than at any other 
season of the year. 

On the bottom land of our rivers there are 
extensive alluvial flats, that bear successive 
crops of tubacco for many years, and some 
pianters resort to highly manured spots conve- 





niently situated upon high land, But in gene- 
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ral itis considered bad economy to manure 
land for tobacco, both hecause the quantity re- 
quired for that crop is greater than for any 
other, and because the quality of the product, 
as well as that made on low grounds, is coarser 
in fibre and less marketable —The preparation 
of such land however is the same as that of new 
ground, except that the lorge plough and hariow 
are substituted for the coulter and grabbing 
hoe, and the hilling may be a little longer de- 
laved, 

‘If the seasons have been favorable, and the 
plant beds duly attended to as before observed, 
the plants will be ready to set out from ‘he 15:h 
to the last of May. It is most common to wait 
for a rain or season as we call it, to perform 
this operation, in which case the hills must be 
previously cut off about four inches above their 
base ; but in early planting it is quite safe to 
proceed without a season, provided it is done 
in the evening, and he hills cut off at the same 
time. It is universally admitted that a moder 
ate season is better than a very wet one; and 
that is considered the best, in which the ear h 
does not ent rely loose its friahility, but at the 
same time will bear to be compressed closely 
about the roots of the plant without danger of 
becoming hard or baked. Under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, however, some plants 
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itis thought injudicious ever to let them get 
more than a week old, for besides absorbing the 
nutriment necessary to push forward, and en- 
crease the size and thickness of the leaf, the 
breaking them off when of a large size mak « 
so great a wound as greatly to injure the after 
growth of the plant. In general ahont three 
months is requisite to perfect the growth of 
tohacco, from planting to cutting. 

Of the diseases, and casualties to which it }- 
subject; andits tendency to exhaust land.— 
Tobacco is subject to some diseases, and liahte 
to he injured by more casualties and accidents 
than any other crop. That growing upon new 
or fresh high land is seldom injured hy any 
other disease than the Spot or Firing, which is 
the effect of very moist succeeded by very hot 
weather. For this we know of no remedy or 
antidote. Tohacco growing upon old land. 
particularly upon low flats, besides being more 
subject to Spot, is liable to a disease we cali th 
Hollow Stalk, which is an entire decay and rot- 
tenness of the inside or pith, terminating era 
dual'y in the decay, and final dropping off of 
the leaves. This disease is sometimes produc- 
ed by the wounds caused by pulling off over 
grown suckers, thereby admittine too great an 





will fail or perish, and therefore the ground) 


absorption of water into the stalk through the 
wound.—In land not completely drained, the 
plants are sometimes apt to take a diminutive 


must be gone over after every rain until the,;erowth, sending forth numerous long, narrow 


last of June, to replant the missing hills. 


ing only necessary as in the case of ali other 
plants to keep the earth light and free from 
weeds and grass. This is generally done by 


It is) 
not important here to describe the mere cultie: 
vation of the crop as it respects tillage, it be-! 


leaves, very thickly set on the stalk. ‘This is 
called Walloon tobacco, and is good for noth- 
ing. Asthere is no cure for there diseases 
when they exist, we can only attend to their 
prevention. ‘This will at once be pointed out 
hy a knowledge of the cause, which is toomuch 


two weedings, first by scraping a little earth! wet, and indicates the necessity of complete 
and allthe young grass from the plants and/and thorough draining before the crop is plant- 


then in ashert time restoring the same earth, 
and as much more as will makea considerable 
hill aroundeach. In old land, and that free 
from stumps, the single horse shovel pough 1s 
used with great advantage as an auxiliary to the 
hoe. 

When the plants attain a proper size, which 
observation and experience will readily point 
out, they are to be primed and topped. The 
priming is merely striping off 4 or 5 leaves at 
the bottom, leaving about a hand’s breadth be- 
tween the first leaf and the top of the hill, 
Topping is simply taking out the bud with the 
finger and thumb nails, leaving the necessary 
numberof leaves, which in general is not more 
than eight, though the first topping may be to 
9 or 10 leaves to make it ripen more uniformly, 
aud bring the crop into the h use more toge- 
ther. For the same reason, the late plants are 
not topped to so many, falling from eight by 
degrees as the season expires, down to six and 
five. A little practice, and slight attention to) 
the manner in which the leaves grow from the! 
stalk, will soon enable a person to perform this 
operation with great dexterity and dispatch, 
without counting the leaves. All thatis requi- 


site after this until the plant is fit to cut 1s to 
keep it from being eaten by the worms, and to 
pull off the suckers that grow out at the junc 
tion of the leaves to the stalk. These suckers 
put forth only twice at the leaves, but after that 
indefinitely and continually from the root, and 


&c, 








ed. Itmay not be amiss here to mention that, 
tobacco is more injur-d than any other crop by 
ploughing or hoeing the ground when it is too 
wet, and to express a general caution on that 
head. 

The accidents, by which tobacco is often in- 


jured and destroyed, are high winds, heavy 


beating rains, hail storms and two kinds of 
worm, the ground or cut worm, and the large 
green horn worm. High winds, besides break- 
ing off the leaves and thereby occasioning a 
great loss, are apt to turn them over. The 
plant unlike most others, posses-es no power 
to restore the leaves to their proper position, 
which must shortly and carefully be done by 
hand, otherwise the part inverted will graduai- 
ly perish and moulder away. ‘Those who have 
studied the anatomy of plants can tell us the 
cause of this, as well as, why nature has denied 
to tobacco the faculty of restoring tts leaves to 
their proper position.—The ground worm, the 
same which is sometimes so fatal to corn, is as- 


certained to be the Larve of the common black 


bug found in great numbers under wieat shocks, 
This worm is seldom or uever found in 
new land, but abounds in old or manured ground 


—aud in some years [ have seen them so nuine- 


rous, ‘as to have from 40 to 50 taken out of on 
hillin a morning. The alternatives are either 
to abandon the crop, or to go over the ground 
every morning, when they can be found at o: 
near the surface, and destroy them. ‘The miss- | 


ing hills to he regularly replanted —?the tlorn 
Worm is oroduced from alarge. clumsey, grey 
coloured fly commonly seen late in the evening 
sucking the flowers of the Stramonium or thorn 
apple, commonly called here the James-town 
weed. ‘The flies deposit their eggs in the night 
on the tohacco, and all other narcotic plants in- 
discriminatelv, as Trish potatoes, Tomatoe, 
&e. In 24 or $6 honrs the eggs hatch a small 
worm which immediately begins to feed on the 
leaf and crows rapidly. Great care should he 
taken to destroy then while young. ‘Turkies 
and Guinea fowls are great auviliaries in this 
husiness, but the evil might be greatly lessened 
if the flies were destroved, which can easly he 
done in the night by a person walking over the 

reud with a torch anda ‘ight paddle. —They 
will approach the light and cun easily he killed, 
In this way [have kvoun a hundred killed in 
one field in the course of an hour, 

Tobacco has bees reproached as the cause of 
the general exhausted condition of our lands. of 
the slow paced inprovement in the Virgima sys. 
tem of agriculture: in short as the bane of all 
good husbandry. ‘This stigma 1s, [ am per. 
suaded. ina great measure unmerited. It is 
true, that like Indian corn, from the frequent 
and high degree of tillage it requires through- 
out the summer, it exposes the ground to be 
washed by hard rains, and evaporated by the 
hot sun; but the plant in itself is less an ex- 
hauster than corn or wheat. A proof of this is 
to be found in the superior growth and perfec- 
tion to which any crop will arrive when grown 
after tobacco, than after any thing else, not ex- 
cepting clover that has heen ploughed in.  Per- 
haps this may be accounted for from the facts. 
Ist. That the roots and stubble of tobacco left 
on the ground are more in quantity, and con- 
tain more of the essential qualities of manure 
than those of any other plant. 2d. The plant 
itself while growing feeds more from the at- 
mosphere than any other, and Sly. It is not 
suffered to go to seed, the process in all vege- 
tation which ts supposed to make the greatest 
draft on the fertility of the earth—Neither is 
the culture of tobacco incompatable with a pro- 
per rotation of crops, and an improved system 
of husbandry, for we find as extensive and as 
successful effurts at improvement made tn thie 
tobacco region, and by tohacco makers, as in 
any other section of our state. 


Of the Cutting, Curing and Housing. 


We have now arrived at the most difficult and 
critical stages of the whole process, every ope- 
ration from this time until the plant is cured, 
requiring great attention and care, as well as 
skill and nicety of judgment in the execution. 
And hence a great contrariety of practice in 
some of the minutiz prevails, according to the | 
superior skill and ability of different planters. 
It is difficult to convey an idea of ripe tohac- 
co by description. It can onty be learnt by ob- 
servation and experience. In general its matu- 
rity ts indicated vy the tup leaves of the plant 
turning down and often touching the ground, 
becoming curdled with yellow spots interspers- 
‘d on their surtace, looking glossy and shining; 
with an entire [68s of fur, a manifesi increase 
of thickness in the substance of the leaves; 
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which when pinched ina fold between the finger|after going through this ground, return ard turn sticks touching each other. A moderate heat 


and thumb will crack or split with ease. But 
the most experienced planters acknowledge that 
they are more apt to err in cutting their tobac- 
co foo soon, than in deferring it too long. Asa 
roof of this, take twe plants growing side by 
side of ayer! size and appearance in every re. 
spect. and bothapparently ripe—cut one and 
weich it both green and when cured: let the 
other stand a week longer and when weighed 
like the first the difference in favour of the lat- 
ter will be astonishing. If it be asked, why 
we do not avail ourselves of the advantage to be 
derived fron thus deferring the operation? It 
may be answered, as I have before observed, 
that tobacco while standing is liable to be injur- 
ed and destroyed by more accidents than any 
other plant, such as hail storms, heavy rains, 
high winds, the depredations of worms, the 
growth of suckers from the root which abstract 
reatly from the weight and thickness of the 
Eaies, if suffered to grow, and which it is not 
always convenient to pull off. Besides this, the 
season of cutting tobacco is a very busy one to 
th: planter,and too much work would accumulate 
on his hands by deferring it to the last moment. 
For these reasons itis considered most prudent 
to cull out the plants as soon as they will make 
good tobacco ; in which case the loss in the ag- 
gregate amount of crop, is balanced by avoid- 
ing the risk of accidents, and being able to be- 
stow more care and attention to what remains. 
The cutters go over the ground by rows, each 
taking two at a time, and the plants they cut 
are laid in the intermediate row between them. 
This facilitates the picking up, as the cutting of 
four rows is thereby placed inone. The stalk 
of the plant to be cut is first split down with 
the knile about six inches, and after being cut 
off just below the bottom leaf, is inverted and 
laid upon the ground, to fail and become pliant 
for handling. ‘The splitting of the stalk is im- 
portant, both for the convenience of hanging it 
on -ticks and accelerating the cure of the plant. 
To those unused to the culture and management 
ef tobacco, it will be almost incredible to learn 
how svon ‘t will sun-burn, as we call it, after 
being cut and turned over on the ground. his 
is effected by the hot rays of the sun, piercing and 
penetrating the tender parts of the leaves, and 
is manifested by the parts affected, turning! 
white and soun becoming dry and crisp, and 
when cured, of a dark green colour, without 
possessing any of the strength or qualities of 
tobacco. In very dry, hot weather, sun-burn- 
ing often takes place before a lerge plant falis 
sufficiently to be handled without breaking off 
the ieaves ; and for this reason the cutting in 
such weather, should always be made early in 
the morning, and not proceed after ten o’clock. 
—Sometimes it is dove in the evening when 
there is no prospect of rain, by which the pack 
ing up may be accomplished earlier the next 
Morning, and witi less risk of burning. A- 
soon as the plants fall sufficiently to handle 
without breakiug off the leaves, they are hand- 
fullea, as we call «t ; that is, they are picked up, 
and three or four or five plantsare laid together, 
with their tails from the sun, and the stalks 
inclined and sumewha' elevated agaist the 
sides of some of the hills. ‘The pickers up, 


over each handfull, that both sides of the plants 
may receive the benefit of the sun, and not be 
burnt; and this operation is again repeated, if 
hy this time the tobacco is not pliant enough to 
be put in shocks. This is putting an indefinite 
number of handfulls together, the stalks in an 
erect position, forming a sort of circle of any 
diameter, from two to six feet or more, at con- 
venient distances in the field ; and these shocks 
should be immediately and effectually covered 
with green bushes, or something else, previously | 
in place, for the purpose tu exclude the rays of 
the sun. 

The next operation (after the heat of the sun! 
has declined) is to remove the tobacco to the! 
house or seaffold, and hanging the plants on 
sticks 4$ feet long, and about one inch square. 
The common pine affords the hest timber for 
this purpose, which will rive straight and with 
ease, From 10 to 12 plants, according to size, 
may be hung on each stick, the width of two 
fingers to be left between each plant. ‘The 
scaffolds are raised 4 or 5 feet from the ground, 
and the poles to receive the sticks are placed 
four feet apart, and are made to range east and 
west, so that the sticks will be north and south, 
to give both sides an equal benefit from the 
sun. The tobacco is commonly removed from 
the field to the house or scaffold unon the shoul- 
ders of the labourers, carefully put on and taken 
off to avoid bruising; but if the distance is 
great, carts are used, greater care being neces- 
sary to avoid bruising. This is considered so 
important that some judicious planters make 
temporary svaffolds in the field, preferring the 
risk of injury from a smart rain, to that of bruis- 
ing by moving it far in a green state. 

There are two modes of curing tobacco. One in 
the house altogether by fire ; the other by the sun 
on scaflolds. The first is esteemed the best 
and most effectual, but it is attended with great 
risk, Our houses are generally four sided pens, 
2 feet square, built of round poles, and about 
12 feet pitch. The joists are placed four feet 
apart. the rafters immediat-ly over them, hav- 
ing beams corresponding with the joists, three 
feet perpendicular from each other, so as to 
afford ranges or tires for the tobacco up to the 
crown ; and the same tiers are fixed below the 
joists and at the same distance by extending 
poles across the house between the logs of the 
pen. The house is covered tightly with pine 
boards, and if it is tntended to cure by fire, the 
openings between the logs should be closed to 
prevent the escape of heat. Such a sized house 
will cure from 2 to 3000 weight, acccording 
to the quality of the tobaccu.—lf it be decided 
tu cure by fire, the tobacco is carried immedi- 
ately from the field to the house, hung on sticks 
as before described, and these sticks crowded as 





close together on the tiers as they can pussivly 
be, so as to exclude all air from the tobacco. 
{t remains in this situation, until the leave. of 
the plants become yellow or of the colour of 
Hickory leaves just before they fail. This will 
generally happen in four or five days, when the 
siicks must be spread and placed at their pro- 
per distances apart in the house. About six or 
seven inches is the proper distance, or any 
other that will prevent the plants on different 





which is gradually increased toa very strong one, 
is then applied, by making diferent ranges of 
fires throughout the house—and that wood is pre- 
ferred and soueht for, which will make the 
greatest heat with the least blaze and smoke. 
The fires must be continually kept up until the 
curing is effected, (say from four to six days) 
when not only the leaves, but the whole stalk 
becomes dry; and changes from a green or yel- 
low, to a light brown colour, 

If itis not to be cured by fire, the tobacco is 
brought to the scaffold and hung, and the sticks 
are crowded in the same wav on the scaffold, 
until the same yellow colour is imparted to the 
leaves, and some planters are so particular as 
to cover their scaffolds with green bushes dur- 
ing this crowded state, to prevent sun-burning 
—when the proper time arrives, which is indi- 
cated by the yellow colour of the leaves, the 
sticks are thinned and placed at such a distance 
as toad vit the influence of the sun and air, and if 
the’weather is warm and fair,in 5 or 6 days, the 
curing will be so far effected as to justify the re- 
moval of the tobacco int »the house, when it must 
be properly «nd finally arranged, and the cure 
will be gradually accomplished by time and 
season. But if damp, hot weather supervenes, 
it will be necessary, both in this and in the case 
of tobacco already cured by fire, to make mo- 
dlerate fires under each whenever it comes in 
very high order.—In such weather and in such 
order, tobacco is liable to contract a mould about 
the stems, which can only be prevented by keep- 
ing it dry by fires. his mould injures both 
the quality and appearance greatly, and 
cannot be easily rubbed off. Great attention is 
therefore necessary to prevent it by these oc- 
casional firings until regular cool weather sets 
in, after which there is no danger. From the 
vicissitudes of our climate for some years 
past, and other causes, it happens commonly 
that some portion of our tobacco is not mature, 
anil is left until we are compelled to cut it by 
the approach of frost. Such plants, even if 
fully ripe, seldom cure of a good colour or qual- 
ity for want of proper seasons. And here we 
may venture a general remark ; which is, that 
tobacco cut early and fully ripe, will cure well 
and be of good qualty under the most unfa- 
vourable circumstances, while that = which 
comes late into the house, is difficult to cure 
aud of inferior grade.—After the housing of to- 
bacco ts all accomplished, and cool weather be- 
gins, the house should be closed with green 
bushes, or fence rails set up on end close around 
on the outside of the house, to exclude damp 
air, and beating rains which generate mould, 
&e. 

Of Stripping and Prizing. 


Stripping is begun as soon after the plants 
are thoroughly cured and seasoned, us the 
convenience of the planter will permit. it is 
taken off the sticks tn proper season or order, 
and packed in a large bulk for this purpose, and 
generally in higher order than ts proper for 
prizing, which euables the strippers to handle 
it with less waste, and tu tie It more neatly. 
There are two lacts generally believed to exist, 
in relation to the order of tobacco, which are 
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unaccountable. One is, that tobacco in order, 
or ina moist state. is no heavier than when | 
dry. The other, thatif it is taken down and | 
bulked, as it is going out of season, that is, as! 
it is passing from a moist to a dryer state. 
it will return in the hulk to the highest state of | 
orderit had previcusly acquired—These opin. | 
ions, however, seem to have been established 
more hy prescription than recent experiment, 
fur 1 can find no person that will ahsolutely as- 
sert the facts upon his own experience. But he 
it as it may, the latter fact is so generally he- 
lieved as to be attended to in bulking tobacco 

In stripping, the best planters make two 
qualities besides stemmed. For this purpose, 
every plant passes through the hands of the 
sorters (the most experienced and judicious of 
the labourers) who puil off the two first, or 
ground leaves, without looking. Upon exami- 
nation, the remainder of the plan’ may be 
found fit for the first class—perhaps two more 
leaves are to be taken off. or perhaps the whole 
sonly fit for the second class. In this way the 
first class is obtained, the leaves previously 
pulled off are again sorted for the second class, 
and what is unfit for this is stemmed. 

No definite idea of the quality of the dif- 
ferent classes can be well conveyed by descrip- 








proper order for prizing in the warm weather 
of April and May. It is a matter of much 
doubt and dispute, which of these two modes is 
the best. Perhaps the latter is to be preferred. 
because it is the least trouble, provided th: 
planter has plenty of house room, and can sw 
order itas to leave the winrows entirely free 
from interruption. Other planters more careless, 
carry on the operation of stripping and prizing 
together, without due regard to the order of 
the tohacco, which may account for the excess 
of inferior qualities, and diversity of prices 
exhibited in our markets. 

Prizing is the last operation, but not the least 
important in the care and attention it requires, 
—The size of our hogsheads are prescribed by 
law. They must not exceed four and a half feer 
in height, nor $6 inches in the diameter of the 
heads. In these we generally attempt to press 
1500 Ibs. but we oftener fall below than go over 
it.—The average is perhaps not more than 1350 
lbs —Our prizes are of the cheapest and sim- 
plest construction, generally fixed by the la 
hourers who use them, and not exceeding tw 
or three dollars in entire cost. ‘The stump of 
a tree is generally used, iastead of « post in the 
ground, until it rots, an! the hogshead is pro. 
tected by a temporary shed, or a light portable 


tion. It can only, and soon willbe acquired by | roof straddled across the beam.—TI subjoin a 
observation and experience. The bundles of each | sketch of the one most commonly used. This 
consist of four or five leaves neatly wrapped | you will observe operates by an uncrasing sus 
around the head with another leaf. The stem- | pended weight, capable of being increased by 
med tebacco (about (we thirds of the stem only | the addition of stoves to any required extent, 
being taken out) is tied in large bundles, and | and which is suffered to settle gradually to the 
when packed in the hogshead for pressing is ) desired point, by which all danger of bruising 
untied and laid Joosely, but in straight and umi- rom sudden and violen’ pressure is avoided. 


form layers, 

Alter stripping, some planters hang up their to- | 
bacco again upon sticks drawn smooth and some- | 
what to a feather-edge, and as it comes in pro-| 
per order for prizing it, is taken down and 
buiked, and closely and effectually covered till 
the time of prizing arrives—The months o/ 
April and May, are thought the best time for 
this. Others pack their tobacco in double win- 
rows, that is -lightly lap the tails of the bun 
dies, placing the heads on the outside, and thus 
raise a bulk of three or four feet inheight. It 
remains in this situation well weighted, bur 
oftentimes without cover all the winter, and 





perhaps gets completely dry ; but returns in 


The important points in pr zing, are to pack 
the tobacce neatly, in straight and regular lay- 
ers. This is best done by putting in only one 
pundle at a time, pressin, & squeezing it close- 
ly through the hands as itis done, to make it 
occupy lessspace, by which it will exhibit a 
vetter appearance wh nit is opened for inspec- 
tion.— To make it descend always on a level in 
the hogshead, by never suffering the bean to be 
depressed below a horizontal position, and to 
cause the tobacco ia praing, not to leave the 
inside of the hogshead, which can oaly be ef- 
iveted by having different sets of press boards, 
corresponding to the ditlerent dimensions of 
the hogshead between the buldge and the head. 





A the stump or post, ¢ the blocking, d the |e, is too great to be raised by 
hogshead, f the sword connecting the weight e¢|to the second lever h, 


the power applied 
the design of the sword f 


to the first lever 6b; the second lever kh is ap-|not being fixed in the ground, would be fras- 
ied to the first by the frame g; by pulling|trated—the weight, however, may be readily 
the rope /, the sweep 7 working on the gallows; adjusted to your power by putting more steves 


ke, raises the lever 5, as the sweep and first lever |in e, 


are connected by a sword i—if the weight put in 


or taking some out of its 





* a> As you have promised an essay on the cul. 
ture and management of Tobacco, it is probable that 
your correspondent may not be apprized of the mode 
of destroying that enemy of the tobacco crop, called 
vy planters the ground worm—should he omit this, [ 
offer you a mode practised by myself for several years 
with success.—Old land, and manured lots, especially 
where they have a considerable coat of dried vegeta- 
ble matter, abound in the ground worm, which cut 
the tobacco plant, so soon as it is stuck in the hill, 


and indeed continue their depredations often until it 


is nearly grown—On old land the great objection to 
cultivation by the planter is, he cannot get his tobacco 
to stand for the worm—and they are in fact a formida- 
ble adversary, as I have seen 50 caught out of 1 hill, 

I plough my lots deep in the fall or winter, and stir 
them often in the spring, before they are hilled—Before 
ploughing in the spring, I sow two or three bushels 
of Indian corn to the acre,and plough it in ; then let 
in my whole stock of hogs, taking care not to put 
the hogs on when the ground is wet —and at each 
ploughing I repeat the seeding of corn,—The hogs in 
searching for the corn, extirpate the worm, and no 
corn is lust, as it is all got by the hogs—you only 
lose the labour of the seedsman—and for this get the 
land much better broke—I have had two lots, one 
treated in this way, the other plantec without letting 
the hogs on—and in the latter, scarcely made any 
tobacco for the worm, while in the former, scarcely a 
worm could be found. 

T. A. 


—— a 
LOCUST POSTS AND CHESNUT RAILS, 


Still thought to be the best materials for 


FENCES. 


SHaron,. 20th November, 1821, 


John S. Skinner, Esquire, 


Dear Sin—The remarks on fences, by Mr. 
Willian Noland, as recorded in the 33d num- 
her of the American Farmer, are deserving of 
particular consideration—and [ was gratified 
with the polite notice which he had taken of a 
communication of mine on the same subject. I 
had indeed seen asmall sample of the sod bank, 
hut it was put upin a manner that did not give 
me the most favourable impression, and the 
brick fence [ had never before heard of ; so 
that Mr Noland’s description of those two 
kinds was new and very interesting to me. On 
a reference to my communication, it will he 
found that Mr. Noland and myself perfectly 
arree as to the stone fence where the material 
is plenty and convenient ; but for genvral pure 
poses! prefered and recommended the post with 5 
rails, that is, locust post and chesnu’ rails ; my 
r-ason for prefering that kind of fence was, 
that it occupted less ground than any other, and 
the borders of the fields could be more readily 
kept clean, and I prefered those m:terialsin cone 
sequence of their durability, and the ease with 
which they could be obtained by every farmer, 
as their growth will succeed on a tolerably poor 
soil in any part of our country ; and one acre 
thus appropriated, is amply suflicrent to keep the 
fences tn constant repair, on a farm of 500 acres; 
which would be an appropriation of grouad, 
less than would be occupied by the sod bauk, 
or even the brick fence, It is true that where 
the materials are not now growing, it will be 
ue sessary to plant and look about thirty years 
forward for a yield ; then the provision would 
be everlasting, and I know of nothing cheaper ; 
for the present the farmers wiil adapt that kind 





of fencing best suited te their respective ofr- 
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cumstances. Ihe sod bank and brick men- 
tioned by Mr. Noland, I think would be beauti- 
ful, and would no doubt be the most proper tn 
some situations, but the former I fear would not 
be proof against sheep, unless the ditches were 
filled with water, and the latter would probably 
require (in this climate) a bank thrown up 
about a foot high, or a foundation dug to guard 
against frosts. 
Your’s very respectfully, 
JAMES WORTH. 


—— 0 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALBANY COUNTY 


Agricultural Society. 


ADDRESS. 


(Continued from page 277, Vol. III.) 


Another point of primary importance in good farm- 
ing, but in which our county is defective, is thedraining 
of wet and marshy grounds Much of our best land 
is not only rendered useless by this neglect, but it 
often becomes the local cause of sickness and death. 
If our farmers would annually devote a few days after 
harvest to ditching their wet grounds, and divesting 
them of their bogs and brush, they would greatly im- 
prove the beauty and productiveness of their farms, 
and contribute to the health of their nerghbourhood, 

Let me impress upon you, gentlemen, the importance 
of obtaining the best breeds of stock, and of keeping 
them well It costs no moreto keep a sheep whose fleece 
wil! bring you six shillings or a dollar a pound, than 
one whose fleece is worth but three shiliings per 
pound—no more to keep one whose carcase is worth 
at market from five to ten dollars, than one which will 
bring you only one dollar or two dollars The Meri. 
no and Leicester breeds are among us; and the 
extra cost of procuring them in the first instance, is 
soon remunerated by the increased vlaue of the flock 
Wool is becoming a valuable staple of our country ; 
and the domestic demand alone is likely to increase 
in a ratio greater than the increase of our flocks. It 
will not be denied, that our fine woolled sheep have 
increased ten fold whithin the last ten years ; and yet 


the supply is so inadequate to the demand, that a! 


merchant in New-York recently imported a cargo of 
wool from Liverpool, which he sold to our manufac 
turers at a handsome profit This fact should do 
away any doubts which may exist in the minds of wool 
growers, as to the home demand for this article 

‘The advantag:s of a good breed of neat cattle, of 
horses, and of swine, over bad ones, must be equally 
apparent. The former generally require less food to 
subsist them than the latter, as they roam less, and 
are more docile and orderly in their habits. . 

But the advantages of good feeding, whether we 
fegard the fleece, the labor, the milk, or the carcase, 
are much greater than would be imagined ona super- 
ficial view, particularly to milch cows, The English 
board of agriculture, have published an account of 
the expense of keeping, and of the product and profit, 
of a cow kept by William Cramp, of Lewes. The 
eow was generally fed with half a bushel of grains, 
malt dust and shorts, per day, besices roots and 
grass, and kept in a stable. The expense of her 
keeping averaged £23 5 3 ($1U3) per annum, and 
amounted to $412 in the four years; and yet the 
net profits of this cow are stated to have amounted 
to $176 a year, or $60 for the whole time. The 
eow gave from 5 to 22 quarts of milk per day, which 
produced from five to eighteen pounds of butter per 
week The skim milk and manure were taken into 
the account of profits. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Repository affords 
& case equally remarkable. Mr. Oakes, of Danvers, 
Purchased a cow in 1813, which had been selected out 
efadrove, She was then five years eld. With or. 


dinary keeping, he made from her milk, in that sear, 
180 lbs. butter. In 1814, he fed her with ten or 
twelve bushels of meal, and she produced him 369 
lbs. butter. In 1815, he gave her from 30 to 35 
bushels of meal, and her butter exceeded 400 Ibs. 
in 1816, she was fed witha bushel of meal per week, 
and all her skim milk ; and between the 5th April and 
25th September, she produced 484} pounds, and 
suckled ker calf five weeks of the time. The cow 
was exhibited at the latter date, and took the premi- 
um at Brighton fair. 

With the same attention to feeding, and care in 
crossing and preserving our best animals, that has 
been bestowed upon these subjects in Great Britain, 
1am persuaded our cattle might, in a few years, be 
made to equal any in the world. 

As improved implements of agriculture are coming 
into use, as their advantages are appreciated, | will 
omit what I designed to say on this subject, and invite 
your attention to gardens and orchards, as not only 
sources of convenience and comfort, but of economy 
and profit. 

The productions of a good kitchen garden, contri- 
bute essentially to the sustenance and healtb of a 
family. They afford an agreeable variety in our diet, 
and are one of the best ornaments in the vicinity of < 
farm house. Half an acre of ground, devoted to gar 
den fruit, and the cultivation of vegetables and vines, 
if well attended to, is generally more profitable, in 
the economy of a family, than any other two acres 
upon a farm. When, in travelling, we see a garden 
abounding with vegetables, studded with fruit trees 
and shrubbery, and ornamented with borders of flow- 
ers, we involuntarily ascribe to the unknown poss s- 
sors, industry, good taste, hospitality and comfort. 
And I should be disingenuous did J not add, that the 
temale part of the family come in for a large share 
of the imputed merit. The expense of cultivating 
such a garden is comparatively nothing. An occa- 
sional hour in the morning and evening, or on a lowe- 
ry day, aided by the always ready assistance of the 
females, is all that is requisite. 

Fruit trees, whether of the orchard or garden, are 
a source of substantial profit. A gentlkman in this 
neighborhood, has sold garden fruit, from two acres 
of lund, in one year, for more than one thousand dol- 
lars; and f know of orchards which yield the pio- 
prietors from 500 to 1 U0 dollars per annum. But 
independent of considerations of profit, the satisfac- 
tion of having, for our families and friends, a constant 
succession of garden fruit, is of itself ample com- 
pensation for the trouble of raising it. And how 
pleasant it is to a social mind, especially to the sons 
of New-England, to perpetuate the hospitality of their 
fathers, by treating a circle of neighbors, seated 
round a winter eveniny’s fire, with the sparkling cider 
and spicy apples of his orchard. These social meet- 
ings among neighbors, which good cider and good ap- 
ples tend to produce, are calculated to beget good 
will, to promote fricndiy intercourse, and to illicit ana 
extend the sphere of useful knowledge. I have said 
nothing of cider as a table drink, nor of its usefui- 
ness as a substituce for ardent spirits during the hay 
and harvest season, These advantages you can all 
appreciate. 

As connected with the orchard and garden, I would 
strongly recommend that a nursery, on a small scale, 
be formed by every farmer. I have made one of 260u 
trees, embracing ali the kinds that are cultivated 
among us, the whole expense of which, including 
labor, has not exceeded fiftcen dollars. The seed, 
and stones should be gathered as tue fruit ripens, or 
is used, and deposited in a box of dry sand or earth, 
until they are sown in Novembe:. The plants should 
be kept clean from weeds and grass, anc the earth 
loosened betwen the rows at least once a year The 
process of inoculating is simple, and may be learnt 
with a little practice. 

Men often object to planting fruit trees and nur 
series, onthe plea that they may never live to enjoy 
the fruits of them. Such an objection is mercenary 
ani selfish and betrzys an ignorance, or disregard, 
of the obligations we ail owe to posterity and to pa- 
triotrsm. 
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Nothing will tend more to promote knowledge and 
iaprovement in husbandry, than the establishment of 
agricultural libraries in towns or districts to con- 
sist, in the outset, of at least some of the best Ame- 
rican publications; and the collection may be subse- 
quently enJarged according to the ability and dispo- 
sition of the proprietors. Chemistry has been suc 
cesstully employed for years, in aiding the operations 
of capital and skill, for increasing the products of 
igricultural labor, and improving the arts. To ap- 
propriate their joint labors to our individual profit, it 
is necessary we should become acquainted with their 
liscoveri>s and improvements ; and the sooner we al- 
tain this knowledge, the more we shall be benefited 
by it. I know that book knowledge, as it is somce 
times called in derision, is scouted by many as un- 
worthy their attention ; by many, I fear, who do not 
appreciate its advantages, for the reason that they 
are strangers to it; and sometimes, perhaps, from a 
propensity inherent in human nature, to treat lightly 
privileges which they do not possess. Vhe book 
knowledge which 1 would recommend, is not the wild 
theories of speculative men, Most of our agricultu- 
ral books are written by experienced farmers, many 
of whom have been aided in their practice by the 
lights of science ; and they comprise valuable expe- 
riments, made with accuracy, in the various branches 
of husbandry. ‘The memoirs of the Philadelphia so» 
ciety, the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, 
the Practical Farmer, by Gen, Armstrong, Taylor’s 
Arrator, Coxe on Fruit Trees, and some works on the 
treatment of live stock, together with the Plough 
Boy, would form a valuable collection, the cost of 
which would not exceed thirty dollars, The Ame- 
rican Farmer, a very valuable periodical paper pub- 
lished at Baltimore, and wholly devoted to our inter- 
ests, would add four dollars to the annual expense, 
and be a great accession in point of utility. I will 
add to the list, the late edition of Willich’s Domes- 
tic Encyclopedia, revised by Professor Cooper, as a 
work which contains much that is useful and inter- 
esting in husbandry and domestic economy, and which 
comprizes the latest improvements in the mechanic 
and household arts, in agriculture and in science, 
with mony illustrative plates. This valuable work, 
which is in three 8vo, volumes, would not swell the 
total expense to fifty dollars. 

Gentlemen, I appeal to your interest, as well as 
our patriotism, in bebalf of the manufactures of 
our country. For several years, the importations of 
foreign goods have exceeded our annuai exportations, 
some millions of dollars. To make up the deficit, 
specie has been drained from the country, a vast debt 
has accumulated against us in Europe, and thirty mil- 
lions of public stock has been transferred to foreign 
hands. The United States pay nearly two millions of 
dollars annually to Europeans, as interest on stock 
which they hoid. It is wise to anticipate the crisis 
which this state of things must ultimately produce. 
Who among you would consider himself in a thrive 
ing way, if bis purchases exceeded the sales of his 
produce one or two hundred dollars a year? The 
good sense of every man must convince him, that 
sucha balance of trade would soon produce bank- 
ruptcy What would be the conduct of a discreet 
manager, if he had parted with his money, his stock, 
and run in debt besides, by annual balances accumu- 
lating against him? He wonld at once put a part of 
his family to the wheel and loom, to the bench and 
the anvil, and thereby save his merchant’s and me- 
chanic’s biils—fred the manufacturers of his family 
with a part of his produce—exchange anether part 
with his neighbours for necessarics which he stood in 
absolute need of, and take care that in future, his 
expenses should never exceed his income. A nation 
is a family ona large scale. And as the American 
f:mily abounds with artizans in all the useful branch. 
es of mechanical labor, I leave you to carry out the 
parallel, 

Upon our wives and daughters devolves no incor 
siderable task inthe work of economy and improve. 
ment. With them rests, almost exclusive!y, the bu- 
siness of houschold manufactures. And to Urea be- 





longs, especially, the example of evincing their worth, 
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and, I may add, their patriotism, by substituting the 
substantial and comfortable goods of their own 
looms, for the flimsy fabrics of Europe and Asia.— 
Theirs is the task of —e and perpetuating 
system and economy in the household ; and of pre- 
serving, by their good temper, affability and domes- 
tic virtues, from sinks of dissipation and haunts of 
idleness their husbands, brothers and sons. In fine, 
theirs is almost the magic power of rendering 
** Home, the resort 

“Of peace, of love, of joy, and plenty.” 
With these high responsibilities upon them, added 
to the flattering evidences which our fairs have ex 
hibited of their efficient co-operation in promoting 
the objects of ths society. they merit, and will 
receive, our warmest grattude and affection. 


: REPORTS. 

REPORT OF THE VIEWING COMMITTEE. 

The Committee appointed to view the Farms and 
Crops offv-red for premium, in the county of Albany, 
the present year, respectfully report : 

That they met in July, and after making the ne 
cessary arrangements, proceeded immediately on the 
duties assigned them. In the course of their tour 
they examined 





22 Farms, 2 Fields Beans, 
16 Fields Flax, 3 Nurseries. 
10 do. peas, 


They have received the report from the Town 
€ommitiees, from which it appears, that the products 
of wheat, Indiun corn, oats, barley, and potatoes, 
have been as follows, in the several towns : 





















































The crops throughout the county were generally 
very fine, and those which became the particular duty 
of your Committee to inspect, to wit, flax and peas, 
were, in their opinion, rarely if ever exceeded. 

It is with pleasure your committee report, that 
they witnessed a general spirit of improvement 
through the county: their attention was particularly 
attracted by the many recent improvements in out- 
houses, fences, and a certain neatness in husbandry 
generally ; they feel, therefore, a confidence in assert- 
ing, that the utility of this institution 1s most sensi- 
bly felt in this county 

The comm ttee received a fair compensation for 
their services, in the polite and hospitable treatment 
received from the citizers generally, and embrace the 
present occasion to return their most grateful thanks. 

In fulfilment of their duties, the committee have 
awarded the several premiums offered by the society. 

Here follow the lists of premiums cwarded by the 
several committees—On Farms—On Tillage—On Ani- 
mals—Manufactures—and on Ploughing: and the 
proceedings of this respectable and flourishing Soci 
ety conclude with the following resolutions : 

Ata meeting of the Executive Committee, on the 11th 
October, 1821. 

Resolved, That in future no person, other than a 
member »f the society, who has duly paid iis sub- 
scription for the year previous, shall be permitted to 
exhibit any farm, crop, ammal or manufactured arti- 
cle, for premium, at the annual fairs of this society, 
without first depositing with the examining commit- 
tee, for the use of the society, two dollars for 
every article thus offered : and it shall be the duty of 
the several committees, including town committees, 
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elgricultural Society, 
OF ALBEMARLE. 


CuanLorresvILLE, (Va) Nov. 9. 

At aregular meeting of the Society on Monday 
the 8th of October, 1521, the following officers and 
committees were elected to serve for one year : 
James Madison, President, 
Tho’s. M. Randolph, 1st Vice-President, 
Jno. H. Cocke, 2d Vice-President, 
Nimrod Bramham, ‘Treasurer, 
Peter Minor, Secretary, 
Tho’s, W Mawry, Assistant Secretary. 


Committee of Correspondence. 
James Barbour, Th. M. Randolph, 
Th. G, Watkins, and 
Wm D. Merriwether, Peter Minor. 


Committee of Accounts. 
Th. Eston Randolph, Dabney Minor, and John Winn, 

The committee reported a settlement of the Trea- 
surer’s account, exhibiting a balance in his hanas, due 
the Society of $849 374, exclusive of interest and ot 
arrears due from members 

The society then Resolved, To continue the offers 
for Premiums heretofore made for the greatest pro- 
ductions of wheat and corn, and the reclamation of 
worn out land ; for the best experiments made to as- 
certain the value of oxen as a substitute for horses, 
and for improved agricultural implements, for two 
years from the limited time prescribed respectively 
tor each; subject to the same rules and regulations 
as heretofore prescribed. That is to say— 

Ist. Apremium of Thirty Doliars forthe greatest 
production and best quality of winter Wheat, from 
,/ho less than two acres in one piece. 

} 2d. A premium of Twenty Dollars for the next 
igreatest production from the same number of acres, 
| Wh. se premiums to be awarded in the regular au- 





examining crops offered for premium, shall first ex- ‘tumnal session of 1823, and for wheat the growth of 


Sd. A premium of Thirty Dollars for the greatest 
production and best quality of Indian Corn, from the 
same number of acres, MADE UPON HIGH LAND. 

4th. A premium of Twenty Dollars for the greatest 
production from the same number of acres. 

These premiums to be awarded in the regular 


Sth A premium of Fifty Dollars for the best mes 
thod of recovering worn out Land toa more hearty 
state, within the power of farmers in general, by ju- 
dicious culture, and the application of common and 
cheap materials as manure, founded on experiment 
made upon at least two acres 

6th. A premium of Forty Dollars for the second 


These premiums to be awarded in the autumn of 


The foregoing premiums are all to be paid in silver 
plate, with proper inscriptions, and none but mem- 
bers of the society can be candidates for the same. 
The society reserves to itself the right of withholding 
the premium in any case where there appears no pe: 


Candidates for premiums on crops must give notice 
thereof by letter, (post paid) or by personal applica- 
tion to the secretary on or before the first of April, 
1323, as it regards corn, and on or before the Ist of 
September, 1823, as it regards wheat—Stating in 
writing their names, residence, description of the 
crop raised, and the object offered for premium also, 
the nature and quality of the produce, the manner of 
cultivation, the quantity and kind of manure used 
the preceding year—the quantity and kind of manure 
used the year of its proviuction, the quantity and 
kind of seed sown or planted, and the manner of 
preparing it - the time and manner of sowing or plant- 
ing it, and of harvesting. 

It is understood that the several kinds of grain 
must be raised on old improved /and, and the products 
ascertained by the certificates of two respectable and 
disinterested witnesses. 

Extracts from the minutes. 


‘ to demand and receive said deposit before they pro- 
@ ¥ e = 5 ¥ P< ceed to examine any article P vag tna i? 
SSF uae Sf = Resolved, ‘That the several town committees, in 
e £83523 | 
= BOs fu 5 amine the entire crop offered for premium, and se- that year. 
1& <<, es! lect a medium quality, two rods, or sixty-six feet 
, = square ; that they shall then put ‘down a stake ex- 
- actly at each corner, and draw a line on each side, 
se ESS from stake to stake, and see that no grain is cut or 
AS & BOWE! = picked, or vegetables day, except what grows within 
z noah = = said line—that the measure of ground,planted in hills 
0 Rol eo a or rows. shallcommence from the centre of the io 
& Fe = 3 - 5 space between said rows or hitls—that in all cases the year 1822. 
oe | = the grain and vegetabies shall be properiy cleaned, 
Se we aol measured, and one bushel correctly weighed, the re- 
B32 3 8s = — 2 sult of which shali be planly stated in the annual 
ate ~ report and schedule of the town committee to the 
as oO + viewing cogmittee, according to the annexed forms. 
- “ORM OF A CERTIFICATE, 
wb To be made on the 2d Tuesday in October, to the View- 
: ing Committee. best method. 
SS ae We, the subscribers, town committee-men of the 
SERS Sar ry town of do hereby ceriify, that at least 1823 
» @2/° S two of us have examined the crops specificd in the 
~ | = annexed schedule ; that the specimens selected were 
SMe SSFEl a’ of a medium quality of the two acres offered tor 
pe 2a|> premium, and consisted of two rods, or sixty-six feet 
_ > 2 = square, being the fortieth part of an acre; that a 
a) mice] stake was setdown at each angle of the square, and|Culiar merit. 
vo O° & : 
a" Pw a bne drawn tight, from stake to stake, round the 
Boo} F whole, and no grain cut, or vegetables dug, growing 
3 2 on the outside of said line: that the crops in hills or 
Dae rows were measured from the centre of the space be- 
wes tween the rows or hills; that we saw the said two 
une. S rods square cut or dug. threshed or shelled, perfect- 
se T)e - ly cleaned and measured, and weighed ; and that the 
8 al es measure and weight are correctly expressed below. 
rr! g se [FORM OF THE TABLE] 
Tins Names. Crop. Prod.2rods, Acre Weight 
i 2 s bus. gis. per bush, 
ur ez = _T, John House Wheat 1 4 45 6c lbs. 
S SSSsile x Cornelius Veeder, , Corn, 2 16° 100 | 56 
4 Peter Alley, ' Potatoes, | 1U OU , 400 | 52 
e > =|— . John Alston, Ruta Baga ; 12 b | 48u | 56 
2 # Ee é ¢ Peter Squam, Barley, | 2 00 Ps 43 
se elf # Samuel Ostram, | Osts, 2 8] 90] 38 
S o Jesse Allen, | Peas, { 2 4; $5) 54 
toe JOSEPH ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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aE ens ———— 
AURICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ALBE- 


MARLE. 

Charlottesville, Nov. 16.—The following premiums 
are offered free for the claim of every person, whe- 
ther he is a member or not. 

Ist. A premium of Thirty Dollars for the best ex. 
periments mace to ascertain the value of Oxen asa 
substitute for Horses. 

2d. A premium of $20 forthe second best experi- 
ments. 

It is believed that great advantages would be de- 
rived from the general use of oxen instead of horses 
in husbandry and other services—that by proper train- 
ing they can be made to travel not only as fast with a 
loaded carriage if properly shod, but to plough as 
much land, either singly or in pairs, as the same num- 
ber of Horses, particularly if geared in horse harness, 
with such variation as will adapt it to their particu- 
lar shape—or with 'mproved yokes strapped to their 
horns. It is to ascertain these particulars that the 
society are induced to offer the premiums, and 
it is expected that candidates will accompany their 
claims with a written essay, embracing every particu- 
lar that is calculated to place the subject in a satisfac- 
tory point of view. 

3d A premium of SO dellars for the best improved 
and constructed Plough for three horses. 

4th A premium of 15 dollars for the best improv- 
ed and constructed Wheat Cradle. 

These to be placed and remain as models in the 
Societv’s repository, 

The foregoing premiums to be awarded in the au- 
tumn of 1823, 

Extract from the minutes. 
P. MINOR, Sec’y. 
——— 

FOR THE AMERICAN FARMERe 
LUNAR INFLUENCES—0On animals and ve- 
getables, disputed. 

Ir was not my intention to have written 
again to you, concerning lunar influence ; and 
neither am Linduced, by any tenacity of opi- 
nion,to do so now—but from the wish to render 
at any rate, a small benefit to our country, in 
despite of those who use their endeavours to 
maintain the empire of Ignorance. I am incit- 
ed to make these observations, from the acci- 
dental reading of the Harper’s Ferry Free 
Press; in which are published the effusions— 
for they cannot be called observations, of some 
one, who, witha felicity not commonly met 
with in news-paper writers, has signed himself 
“ Ignoramus ;”° whw, after some clumsy com- 
parisons, broadly denies what I have said, 
without adducing a single fact, or authority 
against me : unless the reader can consider 
his whole communication the effect of lunar in- 
fluence—as the moon filied on the 1lith, and 
the piece was written on the 13th October, the 
very time when her greatest influence on the 
tides is universally admitted, 


But though it may be useless to offer argu- 
meuts to iguoramus’s, yet it may be done with 
good effect upon those who can think and rea- 
son—and should any one belive L have not suf- 
ficiently established my pomt in the former 
communication ; 1 will support it by addition- 
al proof. 


The only perceptible influence of the moon 
on our earth, is the raising of the tides—which 
phenomenon, depending on the universal prin 
ciple of gravitation, is perlectly intelligible to 
all, but those who consuit Peliamed upon Na- 
tural Poilosophy ; or Tristrim Shandy for me- 
dical vpinions. But this philosophical attrac- 


‘these losses no doubt nearly eqalled the quan- 





tion is very different from that which supposes 
an influence upon vegetation, a living hody, or 
on salted meat ; which remains yet to be proved 
hy its advocates, the onus probandi resting up 

on them. Inthe mean time they may digest 
the following extract from Rees’s Encyclope- 
dia on the subject. 

“ As to the influence of the meaon on the 
changes of our weather, and the constitution of 
the human body, we shall observe that the vu!/- 
var doctrine concerning it is very ancient ; ani! 
has gained credit among the learned without 
sufficient examination, but it is now generally 
exploded by philosophers, as equal/y destitute of 
all foundation in physical theory ; and unsup- 
ported by any plausible analogy. 

The famous Dr Mead was a heliever in the 
influence of the sun and moon on the human 
body ; snd published a book to this purpose 
(A. D, 1704)—De imperio Solis ac Lunee in 
corpore humano. But this opinion has heen ex- 
ploded by philosophers, as equally unreasona- 
ble in itself, and contrary to fuct.” 

The heat reflected from the moon, has_hith- 
erto been undetected by the nicest calo ic mea- 
surers which philosophy has invented ; but I 
am not unwilling to suppose it equal in degree, 
to her reflected light; which may be made the 
most of; for Mr. Leslie. celebrated for his ex- 
periments upon light and heat, affirms the illu- 
minating power of the full moon, to be 150.000 
times less than that of the sun ;—but Bouguer, 
whose experiments are admitted by Sir Hum- 
phry Davy on this point expressly, shews it to 
be 300.000 less. The moon’s intluence, if it 
depends on light and heat, may therefore be es- 
timated—that if $00,000 makes bacon shrivel, 
or a plant grow, one tenth of an inch ; the 
moon’s influence will effect +5,'g¢g5 part of sai 
tenth of an inch; which influence and no more ts 
admitted—hy A. K. 


SS _____— 
K.ditorial Correspondence. 


SIBERIAN WHEAT—Very productive. 
It is stated in volume 2, page 272 of the 
American Farmer, that one grain of Siberian 


) 








. 





W heat was sownin the year 181Y, and produc-!, 
ed 1660 grains; we have recently ascertain-| ; 


ed that these grains sowed in 1820, have 
produced 253,000 grams, or 17 lbs.—the last 
number of grains was found by counting 
one ounce and weighing the whole quantity. 
The ground on which this wheat grew, is not of 
the best quality, and lies in Scotland neck, N 
Carolina) It was much infested by birds, and 
shattered by careless reapers: ‘he extent oi 


tity saved ; for, at one time, we had every rea- 
sun to believe that we should be able to gather 
half a bushel of wheat on the patch. The 
quality of this wheat ts very good, the grain I» 
large, the skin is white, and although it does not 
ripen as soon as the yellow wheat, yet It Is 
theught to make more flour to the bushel, hav- 
ingiess bran. Lt 1s not bearded. 

One half pint of the same wheat, sowed in 
D cember, 1819, produced in tie summer of 
1820, half a bushel, that is 60 for one 5 twenty 
tuur pouncs of which were sowed, and yieidea 





Jascertamed. 


{a much less price. 


his suinmer, 12 bushels of winnowed wheat 3 
that is 30 for one. V'ry respectfully, &c. 

We are indebted for these details of the pro- 
nce of a small parcel of Siberian Wheat, toa 
very respectable Agriculturist of Norih Caro- 
lina, upen whose farm it was cultivated, Vhis 
wheat is no doubt an excellent and productive 
variety. We hope it will reecive his attention, 
until its comparative value bas been clearly 
The yield of the single grain was 
immense, and the product of the greater quan- 
tity isa very large one. We do not recollect 

ver t» have seen so large a yield stated from a 
single grain of wheat, and it is very unusual 
to reap at the rate of 60 or even 30 bushels to 
the bushel sowed. ‘The returned made by one 
grain sowed singly, and having room on all 
sides to extend its roots and stalks, is a happy 
illustration of the great increase produced by 
the drill cultivation. now so generally advocat- 
ed in Great Britain. The great disparity be- 
tween the produce of a single grain of wheat, 
and that obtained from half « bushel, one would 
think presents an incontrovertible argument in 
favour of the open, single or drill cultivation ; 
by this we get 1660 for 1; by the common 
modes, 60 or 30 from one were only obtained, 
using the same kind of wheat. 

A more extraordinary instance than the 
above may be brought in support of the drill 
culture of small grain, and be found in the fol- 
lowing words in Duhamells Husbandry, Part 
Ll, chapter 1. page 117, quarto edition of 1759. 
—* A farmer at Acou, seeing us place our 
“greaiest hopes of success on the frequent 
“stirring of the ground while the wheat was 
“init, and our allowing each plant sufficient 
* space to exten: its roots and collect the more 
“nourishment, tried an experiment which ap- 
“pea ed to him very proper to discover the 
‘‘teuth of our reasoning. tle carefully cul- 
“tivated a grain of Barley. which grew by 
“ chance in his Vine-yard. This plant, said he, 
“grows by itself; it can extend its roots 
“every way; it is in a rich soil, and can- 
hot want for food; by joining frequent 
“culture to these advantages, this plant 
* of Barley, according to the principles of the 
new husbandry. ought to yield a surprising 
increase. His reasoning was just, and was 
confirmed by the experiment ; for thts single 
grain of barley produced two hundred ears, 
and about thirty stalks which had no ears. 
Sume of the stalks w retour feet high, aod 
most of thea were three. | counted (wenty- 
«four grains in a middling ear. ‘Thus one 
“ grain, plauted in a goud soil, and well cuiti- 
“ vated, produced 4800 grains , and the straw 
“of this single plaut, wakes of itself a sheaf, 
“which l keep by me.” kd. dm, Farmer. 


—p—— 
FOR THE AMEKICAN FARMER, 


CELLERY SEED. 

It is a fact, kuown to but few, that cellery 
seed, in the quantity of a desert spo -n-luli to 
a gallon, bd iled in soup of any kind gives to it 
a richness of flavor that is no other way to be 
nad, and has this advantage over the cellery it- 


self, that it 1s to be had at all seasons, and at 
Ss 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Nutritive gaality of the Sow Thistle—Weight 
of a remarkable Lincoln Wether—Sporting 
necdotes 
Grornce Town, (D C.) Nov. 25. 

Dear Sir—t! | ave to thank you for your at- 
tention in se. ing me the Chocolate Corn. | 
have had it these twenty years, and it was al- 
ways used to feed chickens. | am of opinion, 
that all the substitutes for tea, coffee, or chovco- 
late, yield greatiy tothe thing itself, 

I now setdown to give you an account of a 
fat Lincoln wether, word for word, as I have it 
before me, in a passage speaking of the nutri- 
tive powers of the sow thistle in the fat wethes 
sheep, fed to an amazing size by Mr. Trannel, 
of Bicker-fen, near Boston, Lincolnshire, upon 
fen land. Itis stated that this sheep was bred 
by Mr. Hutchinson, in Hail-fen, from a ram 
bred by Mr. Robinson, of Kirkby, near Slea- 
ford. He never ate any corn, oil cake, &ec. ; 
but fed wholly upon grass and herbage. Being 
turned with many other sheep, intoa field ot 
clover, this sheep was observed to search for the 
sow thistle, and would eat no other tood 
whilst any of them could be found in the parts 
of the field, that were hurdled off successively, 
a little ata time. None of the sheep that fed 
with him, showed any liking for the sow this- 
tle. Asmall hut was erected for him in the 
field, to repose under in hot weather; and when 
the part that was hurdled off became bare of 
food, his attendants (being guided by his pro- 

ensity for sow thistles) gathered a quantity 
or him, of which theyegave him, at stated hours, 
three times a day, from 2 to 5 Ibs. a meal.— 
Standing on his feet he measured only two 
feet six inches high: he was weighed once a 
month, and weighed alive 26 stone ;* he garned 
only one pound the last month—and, as it was 
thus concluded that he had got to the top, and 
was quite ripe, andmight possibly lose weaght 
the next month, he was killed on the [3th Uc- 
tober, 1791, by Mr. Isaxc Lumby, © bicker, 
being then a 4 shear, or 4 year’s old sheep.— 
The skin hung up by the nose, measured 10 feet 





—— 


he did not run he woul! lose his money—he 


then run his best: the bet was 80 guineas.— 
Col. Fitzgerald, a gentleman of the revoiution- 
ary army, aid to Gea. Washington ; a merchant 
called by way of distinction, Long Billy Hun- 
ter ; and myself, were the jadges. Hach heid 
a stop watch. The ground was accurately 
measured ; they had measured it twice, 420 
yards for a quarter—when I came, I told) them 
it must be 440, so we added the 20 yards — 
Chis was thirty years ago ; the gentleman was 
alive last summer, and by what L heard of him 
{ think be can run it in a minute now. 

I can’t find it, or I would give vou an ac- 
count of a mare, | think trotting 19} miles in 
an hour, 

Do you see in the National Intelligencer, an 
account of a soldier in England jumping 25 ft. 
8 inches, at a jump,over a gully that wide, and 
20 feet deep ? 

Credat Judous Jppella non Ego. 

I have a particular account; some where, of 
a gentleman riding 120 miles in less than 6 
hours, a ten blood horses, without any appar- 
ent fatigue. He lost the skin from the inside 
of his knee only, and was at the tavern in com- 
pany in the evening. It was in Ireland. 

Your’s, &c. J. T. 





‘Lo destroy Slugs or other insects on Young 
Wheat. 

Nothing is more efficacious than quick-lime, 
water-slackened, and sown by hand in ifs hot 
and powdered state. Wheaton clover lays is 
very subject to the depredations of insects bred 
in the sod. Salt has been used to destroy them. 


4PiS01) BRAUR IRS 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1821. 


Boe Mll subscriptions to this paper for a 
shorter period than twelve months, must be at 
the rate uf twenty five cents for each number. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
Flour, 1000 bbls. sold on the 27th at $6 25, 60 




















2 inches from the poimt of the nose to the tip of 
the tail, and was sold for 74 6s in the common 
eourse of business. 


! 


to the tail; the rump or cushion 83 inches in’ 
depth ; plate or fore flank the same thickness ; 
breast end 7 inches ; one yard five inches and 
a half roand the collar; weighed sixty-seven 

ounds and a quarter averdupoise weight.— 
The legs were estimated at 40 lbs. each ; but if 
eut haunch of venisun fashivn, would have 
weighed 50 ibs. each; for which the proprietor 
Mr. Lumby, was olfered 2s. per ib. su Liat tne 
two legs only wouid have brought 10d. Lt you 
wish it, Ll will give you the author irom whow 
I had it. 

A gentleman of Fairfax county, Va. who | 
have not seen fur many years,ran at Alexan- 
dria a quarter of a mile in 56 seconds; aud 
it was evident he would have done it in filty, 
for he was so sure of his race that he gallop- 
ed the first 100 yards, jumping, and sayiu, 
that he would win it easy; a iriend who was 
overlooking the stop watches, told him that 1 








* 44 ibs. to the stone. 


days—28th, $5 per bbl. cash—White Wheat, 130 a 
133—Red do, 125 a 127—Yellow Corn, 58 a 60— 


| White do. $8—Oats, 30 a 35—Whiskey from do. 31 
om cents exclusive of bbl 
Phe carcase measured 5 feet from the nose go, g3—Live Cattie, 


Hay per ton, 912 a 14Straw 
$5 a 6 5)—Codfish, per quin- 
tal. wholsesale, $3—retail, $3 5u a 4—UHams, 10a 
12 cents—middlings, 10 cents—Butter, 25 cents— 
Eggs, 15 cents—Chees«, 8 io 10 cents. 

Marylund Tobucco—Fine yellow, none---good red, 
$6 to 10---common, $3 to 5, and in demand. 

Virginia---No Sales. 

—————— 
COMMUNICATION, 
ANECDOT#HS OF ?HE REVOLUTION- 
ARF WAR. 

We have seen proposals for publishing by subscrip- 
tion, ** .dnecdotes of the Revolutionary War in Ameri- 
ca ;”” together with sketches of the characters of the 
men most distinguished in the Southern Siates, by 
their civil and military services. Vhe author, from 
motives of delicacy, has, until lately, withheld brs 
aame trom the public; and, in a private letter we 
have also seen, so modestly discloses himself, and the 
‘notives which influenced him in the one, and in th: 
ther course, that our curiosity with regard to the 
work itself, has been considerably excited. Uhe work 
purports to be by “ An offcer of the partizan Legin: 
of Lee ;” and at the close of the war, he was a mem- 


ber of the family of that distinguished cliefimp. 





Such a work, well executed, is a desideratum in 
American Literature; for that incident which fires 
the soul, and impels to noble daring —those distin. 
guishing features in men, marking bravery, enter- 
prize, self-possession, wit and humor, under circum. 
stances, however adverse ; are to be gathered yet, 
»nly by wading through volumes of dull detail, alone 
interesting to the politician. Nay, thousands of 
things escape the notice of historians very valuable 
to be known ; and many are emitted as too insignifi- 
cant for dignified history. The Aestory of human 
character, however, is of more benefit to man in his 
social state, than all the range of words ever assem- 
bled and organized for a display of the cuts and 
thrusts of politicians. There is not a son of the re- 
volution, however Lumble his station (it be werea 
volunteer in that holy cause) and who distinguished 
himself in the most trifling degree, whose merit 
ought not to be in some way recorded, The soldiers 
of the Revolution have been, generally, poorly requit- 
ed by their couniry. It might be some consolation to 
their children, to know, that, at least their merit was 
appreciated, if their services had not been sufficient- 
ly rewarded. 

We have digressed from the object we had in view. 
The contemplated work, which has drawn us into this 
latitude of remark, 1s tobe prepared by ALEXaNpBu 
Gakven, Esq. a gentleman and a soldier, persenaily and 
professionally known to several of our own Revolu- 
tionary Patriots, If we are rightly informed, and we 
have no reason to question uur source of testimony, 
he is a gentleman of -uperior education, talents and 
taste, and the life of the society in which he moves, 
We are entitled, if all this be true, to expect pleasure 
and improvement from his work, and trust we shail 
not be disappointed, 


*,* Subscriptions to this work are received at the 
office of the American Farmer, and at the Book store 
of Mr, Epwarp J. CoaLe. 


a 





FRUITY TREES, Xe. 


The subscribers, exclusive of their great variety of 
Evropran Tress, Surups & PLants, have cultivated 
a great number of the most valuable American varie- 
ties of APPLE, PEAR, PEACH & PLUMB TREES. 
Also, a variety of AMERICAN SHRUBS & PLAN'IS; 
all of which are of a proper size to forward to any 
partof Europe or America. They pack them in the 
most perfect manner, sO as to be sent to any distance 
with safety,.—The proper time to remove them will 
be from the 15th of October. 

Orders tor trees &c, left at their nursery, fronting 
the River, Flushing, L. 1. or with 

Messrs. HULL & BOWNE, 
No. 140 Pearl-st. New-York. 
Will be attended to, ana the Trees, &c. carefully 
packed and delivered at New-York, by water, tree of 
freight. 


BENJAMIN PRINCE & CO. 


(> Catalogues may be had at the Nursery, or of 
Meesrs. Hult & Bowne. 

N. B. For sale as above, 10,000 inoculated PEACH 
TREES, in the most healthy state. Also, 1l0UU ele- 
gant SILVER FIR, or BALM OF GILEAD, a beau- 
uful Ornamental Evergreen. 

*,* Orcers may likewise be addressed to WILLIAM 
F, REDDING, at the publication ofbce of the Amgri- 
can Farmer, Baltimore, who will attend reasuNaLLy 
aud PROMPTLY to the execution of the same, 

nov. 30 








age 


&P FOUNG MULES. 


FOR SALE, Six Youne Mules—five of them three 
vears old; the other two ye.rs old. They are well 

own, and perfectly souid—.nd will be soid low on 
»ppiication to U.e Editor of tius paper. 


—— es 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN 8, SKINNER. 
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